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THE DANCING MANIA. 

By accident we have lately encountered an extremely 
curious and interesting book, bearing the title quoted 
below.* The subject treated is the Dancing Mania, 
the author having in other treatises (which we have 
not seen) considered the Black Death, and the Sweat- 
ing Sickness, all of these having been “ epidemics of 
the Middle Ages.” In the preface to the volume 
before us, he speaks of having collected materials for 
the history of other prevailing diseases of that period ; 
but we are not aware of his having published any such 
works. 

It seems not improbable that the Dancing Mania, 
which for five centuries occasionally broke forth in 
Europe, took its origin in an accidental circumstance. 
In the year 1027, a few peasants disturbed divine ser- 
vice on Christmas eve, at the convent-church of Kolbig, 
near Bernburg, by brawling and dancing, whereupon 
the priest inflicted a curse upon them, that they should 
dance and scream for a whole year without ceasing. 
‘When we consider the superstitions of that age, we 
cannot be much surprised to learn that the men did 
continue to scream and dance as long as nature would 
allow, and were at length only relieved from the curse 
by the intercession of two pious bishops. The story 
adds, that four of them died of exhaustion, and that 
the survivors were never afterwards free from a 
trembling in their limbs. 

This tale was of course told as a remarkable instance 
of the punishment of impiety, and we may well believe 
that it greatly impressed the minds of the people. 
The idea of frantic screaming and dancing, thus ren- 
dered familiar, became, of course, a ready shape or 
model for the conduct of persons under more than usual 
religious excitement, or who were, from whatever cause, 
in an unsound state of mind. There were probably 
many repetitions of the Kolbig scene within no long 
time after its occurrence ; but we have no authentic 
notice of any such before the year 1237, when upwards 


according to an account of an old chronicle, many of 
them, after they were taken home by their parents, 
died, and the rest remained affected to the end of their 
lives with a perpetual tremor. 

It was more than a century after the date last men- 
tioned, when the dancing mania assumed for the first 
time the appearance of an epidemic. Certain persons 
of both sexes, who had travelled out of Germany, 
introduced it, in 1374, into Aix-la-Chapelle. They 
appeared in the streets and in churches, dancing 
in circles, until, nature being exhausted, they 
to the earth. From these persons it spread to 
and was soon propagated all over the Nether- 
In individual cases, the first symptoms were 
convulsions. Those affected fell to the 
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streets, regardless of the bystanders and of 
all external objects, but wrapt apparently in internal 
visions, for they frequently shrieked out the names of 
spirits and of divine persons, and some would exclaim 
that they saw the heavens open before them. After 
continuing their spasmodic dancing and raving till 
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their last strength was gone, they fell to the ground, 
usually in a state of violent tympany or inflation, and 
apparently in the agonies of death ; but when a cloth 
was tied tightly round them, or when they were 
seundly kicked or buffeted, they recovered, and were 
free from the delirium till its next attack. So usual 
was this result, that at length those who wandered 
about the country exhibiting their appalling malady, 
got swathing bands tied round them, to be ready for 
use. A stick inserted into this band, and twisted once 
or twice round, restored them to temporary soundness. 

In the course of a few months, wandering bands of 
these frenzied dancers had propagated the disease all 
over the Netherlands. Wherever they appeared, the 
people flocked around them in crowds to gratify their 
curiosity with the frightful spectacle. In towns and 
villages, they took possession of the religious houses ; 
processions were every where instituted on their ac- 
count, and masses were said and hymns were sung. 
No one doubted that the disease was of the nature of 
a demoniacal possession. The priests, against whom 
they poured forth threatenings and imprecations, had 
recourse to exorcisms, being the-more anxious to put 
an end to the malady, because some of the afflicted 
were heard to declare that they designed to enter the 
bodies of the nobility and princes, and, through these, 
to destroy the clerical order. The exertions of the 
priests were effectual, for exorcism was a powerful 
remedy in the fourteenth century. About ten months 
after its appearance, the disease had in a great measure 
ceased in Belgium. 

It was about the same time advancing along the 
Rhine. At Cologne five hundred, and at Metz 
eleven hundred, were affected at the same time. The 
streets of the latter city were filled with the dancers, 
and the crowds of all sorts of people from town and 
country who flocked to behold and join in their wild 
revels. Children quitted their parents, servants their 
masters, mechanics their workshops, and housewives 
their domestic duties, to partake in the disorder which 
pervaded this rich commercial city. Many of the 
wandering dancers are understood to have been im- 
postors, who assumed the character for the sake of 
adventures and maintenance ; but these propagated 
the disorder as successfully as the truly afflicted, the 
susceptible being every where prepared to fall into a 
frenzy of which they heard so much. In the Rhenish 
cities, as in Belgium, it at length in a great measure 
exhausted itself, and for a time fell out of notice. 

The time when this mania appeared in Germany, 
was remarkable in that country for civil disturbances, 
The barons were incessantly at war with each other, 
and the people suffered tremendous oppressions. In 
the early part of the year, the Rhine and Maine had 
overflowed their banks, and wrought grievous havoc 
in the country. There was consequently considerable 
suffering from want. These causes may be presumed 
to have given at this particular time an unusual ten- 
dency to a delirious disease, which superstition always 
kept more or less alive. Another cireumstance is to 
be taken into account. St John’s festival had for 
meny ages been celebrated with rude dances, probably 
in allusion to the dancing of Herodias at his death. 
This saint had therefore become associated in the 
popular mind with the dancing mania. Now, his 
festival takes place in July, and we find it was in that 
month that the disease was introduced under such 
flagrant circumstances into Aix-la-Chapelle. 
pearance in the towns of Belgium and the Lower 
Rhine in 1418, when bands of the afflicted passed 
along from place to place, accompanied by musicians 
playing on bagpipes, and by innumerable spectators 


attracted by curiosity. For a century after this pe- 
riod, it appeared from time to time, like other epide- 
mies, and the symptoms were always of one kind. It 
now became known as St Vitus’s dance, from a notion 
that to that saint was commissioned the power of 
curing it, for which reason his shrines were resorted 
to by the afflicted. It attacked people of all stations, 
especially those who led a sedentary life, such as shoe- 
makers and tailors ; but even the most robust pea- 
sants became its victims. The fury of some was 80 
great, that they would dash their brains out against 
the walls and corners of buildings, or rush head- 
long into rapid rivers, where they were drowned. 
Roaring and foaming as they were, the bystanders 
could only succeed in restraining them by placing 
benches and chairs in their way, so that, by taking 
high leaps, their strength might be the sooner ex- 
hausted. Many, after wearing themselves out, would 
revive in a certain time, and join once more the frantic 
revel. The afflicted had some strange antipathies. 
They could not endure to see any one weeping; and 
when they saw a red garment, they flew at the wear- 
ers as infuriated cattle do, and endeavoured to tear 
them in pieces. The malady became nearly extinet 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


parts of Christendom during the middle ages. 

There is in Apulia, in Southern Italy, a harmless 
species of spider, called the tarantula. About the 
same time that the dancers appeared in Germany and 
on the Rhine, the people of Apulia seem to have be- 
come possessed by a nervous dread of the bite of this 
little insect. Hence arose one of the strangest delu- 
sions that ever possessed the human mind. Those 
who were bitten, or supposed themselves to be bitten, 
“ generally fell into a state of melancholy, and ap- 
peared to be stupified, and scarcely in possession of 
their senses. This condition was, in many cases, 
united with so great a sensibility to music, that, at 
the very first tones of their favourite melodies, they 
sprang up, shouting for joy, and danced on without 
intermission, until they sank to the ground exhausted 
and almost lifeless. In others, the disease did not 
take this cheerful turn. They wept constantly, and, 
as if pining away with some unsatisfied desire, spent 
their days in the greatest misery and anxiety. Others, 
again, fell into morbid fits of love ; and instances of 
death are recorded, which are said to have occurred 
under a paroxysm of either laughing or weeping.” 

At the close of the fifteenth century, this malady 
had spread over Italy, and the virulence of its symp- 
toms was increased. Nothing short of death was ex- 
pected from the bite of either the tarantula or the 
scorpion ; and all who fancied they had ever been so 
bitten, became victims of the disease. Sunk in pro- 
found melancholy, they never betrayed the least sen- 
sibility, except under the influence of music. At the 
sound of the flute or cithern, they awoke, as if by en- 
chantment, opened their eyes, and, moving slowly at 
first, according to the measure of the music, gradually 
hurried on to the most passionate dance. It was 
generally observed that, on these occasions, the most 
rustic people showed a grace in their movements 
which never was observed under other circumstances 
in persons of their class. Musical pieces devised for 
the afflicted were ealled Tarantellas ; some of them 
are preserved, and extrac'ed into Dr Hecker’s work. 
Dancing was sought for ir. this disorder as a means of 
relieving it. It was supposed that, by the exercise, 
the poison of the bite was diffused over the body, and 
not only made less intensely virulent, but expelled to 
some extent by perspiration, though it was still thought 
that, as it could not be thus altogether thrown off, a 
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Varieties of the dancing mania appeared in other 
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of a hundred children were seized with this frenzy at a 
Erfurt, and thence proceeded dancing and jumping a 
along the road to Arnstadt. When they arrived at i 
that place, they fell exhausted to the ground, and, he 
i 
up, began their dance amidst strange contortions. i 
For hours they would dance deliriously in circles, in | 
i 
| 
J. F. C. Hecker, M. D., professor at Frederick William’s Univer- | 
sity at Berlin. Translated by B. G. Babington, M.D. London: . 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 1835.. 
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germ of the disorder must remain in the veins. When 
summer recurred, the malady again took possession of 
those formerly afflicted, and it was necessary again to 
resort to music. Thus, in time, the cure of the Ta- 
rantati became a kind of public festival of annual 
occurrence. Crowds attended these festivals, which 
became scenes of great general excitement, and many, 
particularly of the female sex, caught the malady, 
not from the poison of the spider, but “from the 
mental poison which they eagerly received through 
the eye.” 

Tarantism lasted in full vigour in Italy till the seven- 
teenth century, at which time it might be said to be 
at its height. From the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it began to decline, until at length it was confined 
to single cases, as it now is. One great cause of the 
decline seems to have been the frequency of cases of 
imposture. These, being detected in great numbers, 
threw discredit over the whole, and, the “ conceit” 
being thus shaken, people became less liable to be 
affected by the real disorder. The spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century, which was inquiring and anti-enthu- 
siastic all over Europe, must also be acknowledged to 
have been unfavourable to a malady which = 
took its origin ofl slong by, 

extra 

Oye cnn uring this cold period, there have not 
been wanting com ively i instances of simi- 
lar affections. In 1731, the grave of the Deacon Paris 
(the zealous arent of the Ultramontanists), in the 
cemetery of St Medard at Paris, became the scene of 
a degune pular mania. Many individuals were 
causing t to u uw 
the most violent contortions. Crowds flocked to wit- 
ness this spectacle, and the number of the patients at 
length became so that the king found it neces- 
sary to issue an rto 
wit expressed it, to forbid further miracles in that place. 
There can be no doubt that these proceedings were the 
consequence of the fervour to which certain devotees 
‘were wrought up by the controversy on account of the 
bull “ Unigenitus.” enthusiasm and theconvulsions 
are said to have obseure 
sect tillthe Revolution. The preachings of Whitfield, 
and those of several other divines of the like fervour 

manner, were attended, as is well known, with simi- 
lar effects both in Britain and America. In 1760, a 

um uence of its being a 
of their to work te 
state, in the course of whi jum, ith strange 
iculations, until they were honed. 
fis, quest tn tho semote arehige 
iled to a extent in the remote 

lago of Shetland. The 
simple Gomranen, namely, the falling of an e 


churches. The minds of the congregation being pro- 
bably in a state of high excitement at the time, several 
individuals immediately ex itation and 


them, gave notice that, understanding in 
cold water to be a cure for the malady, he should in 


*ompany with them, then down quite ex- 
aausted. Cold bathing is found to ~ 
tual remedy ; but when the fit of dancing, leaping, or 
, comes on, nothing tends so much to 
i of the disease i 


there were 


what took place at Hodden Bridge. The physician 
cured them by an electrical machine, and by assuring 
them that the malady was entirely nervous. Pheno- 
mena similar to these took place in 1801 at Berlin. 


of her, became affected in the same way, and by 
ight more were attacked in the like manner. 
new ailment continued, their former com- 

i ing, however, after the 


sufferi or from the leng-continued operations of 
a harasing superstition or be simply a natural cha- 
racter of dividuals affected. 

think, must have equally been the state of the o 


labouring girls in the Hodden factory, and of the 
under-fed and ee pace of the Shetland Islands. 
It may also be induced in persons of better condition, 
by protracted exposure to addresses in which the 
most enthusiastic eloquence is yr work upon 
the feelings. When many are in requisite con- 
dition of nervous weakness, the disease from one 
to another by morbid sympathy, and the consequences 
are what we have seen. 

stated, it becomes and indubitable that many of 
the fervours which take place under the hallowed 
name of religion, do not proceed either from the 
or evil spirit, as opposite sects have represented them, 
but are mere results of natural laws operating on the 
nervous system. On the a of this deduc- 
tion we need not pause to a single remark. 


A MODERN ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
In explanation of the subjoined narrative, which is 
translated from a foreign newspaper, it is necessary 
to remind the reader that the island of Mauritius, 
appertaining at this day to the English, was originally 
colonised by the French, and that the population yet 
consists in a great measure of persons of that nation, 
to whom, by a formal treaty between the powers con- 
cerned, their ancient laws and usages were preserved 
without any material alterations. 

About ten or twelve months ago, the Sieur Clodomir 
Frenois, a rich merchant of the island, was found 
dead and frightfully disfigured in his own habitation. 
His body was discovered lying on the floor, with the 
head and face mutilated by means of a pistol, and all 
doubt as to the cause of the catastrophe was dispelled 
by the discovery of the fatal weapen by the side of 
the corpse, and also of a paper in the handwriting 
of the deceased. This paper contained the following 
words : “I am ruined !—a villain has robbed me of 
twenty-five thousand livres sterling ; dishonour must 
be my portion, and I cannot await or survive it. I 
leave to my wife the task of distributing among my 
creditors the means which remain to us, and I pray 


that God, my friends, and my enemies, may pardon | by his 


my self-destruction! Yet another minute, and I shall 
be in eternity! (Signed) Cropomm FRenois.” 
Great was the consternation caused by this tragic 
event, which was the more unexpected, as the loss 
alluded to in the note had never been made public. 
The deceased had been held in great esteem over the 
colony as a man of strict honour and probity, and 
was universally lamented. His attached widow, after 
endeavouring faithfully to fulfil his last wishes, found 
her grief too overpowering to permit her to mingle 


longer with the world, and took the resolution of con- be 


secrating her remaining days to the services of religion. 
Two months after the sad end of her husband, she 
entered a convent, leaving to a nephew of the late 


great | merchant, a physician, the charge of completing the 


distribution of the effects of Frenois among his cre- 
A minute examination of the papers of the defunct, 
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This declaration, made by a man who seemed to fear 
no inquiry, and whose worldly circumstances remained 
to appearance the same as they had ever been, had the 
effect of silencing, if it did not satisfy, the i 
and the affair soon fell in a great measure out of the 
public recollection. 


gown, and deseended to the parlour. He saw. there 
a stranger, of tall person, ee oe 
liar attitude upon a sofa, with a number 


iend of the house, Mr Burnett said aloud, “ Sir, may 
I to know your business with me ?” 

stranger turned round, and advanced to salute 
his host warmly and courteously. Mr Burnett started 
back, and uttered a loud exclamation of surprise and 
alarm. Well he migkt ; fer before his stood his 
friend and debtor, omir Frenois, w he had 
beheld, nearly a year before, a mutilated corpse, and 
whom he himself had followed to the grave ! 

What passed at that interview between Mr Burnett . 
and his st visiter, remained for the time a secret. 
Mr Burnett was observed to issue several times, pale 
and agitated, from his dwelling, and to visit the ma- 
gistrate charged with the conduct of the criminal pro- 
cesses of the colony. In the course of that day, w: 
John Moon was regaling himself with tea under 
palm-trees of a, along with a Cireassian fe- 
male whom he bought some time | ager en he 

officers of 


fear. The judge having im i 
fessed the crime, the accused replied, that the 
was altogether.absurd ; that clear testimony was ne- 
cessary to fix such a delict upon him ; 

far from there being an idence producible, 
neither the widow of the person 


“Do you then affirm your innocence!” repeated 
the judge gravely, after hearing »ll that the other had 
to say. 


“ even before the body of my late master, if be 
necessary.” [Such a thing often took place under the 


signal from the judge accom these 
and immediately a door opened, and Clodomir F’ 
the supposed suicide, entered the court. He ad 
to the bar with a slow and deliberate step, having 
eye calmly but sternly fixed on the prisoner, his 
servant. A great sensation was caused in the 
. Utteri 
presen from the 
deringly confessed his guilt. For a time, no 
was heard but his. However, as it became apparent 
prisoner gai to speak. 
of the 


de- 

manded that the identit; t be esta- 
of his existence explained. 

by what 


e 
weight. ing 

witness,” continued the advocate, addressing the re- 
suscitated merchant, “ prove who and what 


received your body, mangled by 
its tenant, and restored you to the 
This firm of the advocate, who continued 


steadfast to his under circumstances that would 


: 
a66 
17th, six more became affected in like manner. 
a The work was now stopped, under an impression that 
a pestilence had been introduced into it through the | appearance 
medium of a bag of cotton. A physician was sent for | employmen ; 
from Preston; and before he arrived, three more | picion not unnaturally fell, ——— could be learned 
were seized. On the morning of the oth, HEE | on inquiry ; but, shortly after the division of the late 
all affected, one sian, 
who had been much fatigued by holding the girls. 
Five other girls, working at a factory at Chitheroe, 
| five miles distant, were affected merely by hearing of | master rance to recover ce sums 
| merchant there, in which mission he 
“i successful ; and he further averred, that i 
Frenoia, in his existing correspondence, had thrown 
4 any injurious suspicions upon him (Moon), the whole 
patient affected by ic spasms being mtrodu was but a pretext to account for deficiencies of which 
: | into the Charité Hospital there, and falling down at | the merchant himself was the sole cause and author. 
: | her entry in strong convulsions, six other patients, at 
| sight | 
| | 
plain 
f . convulsions had been cured, which was chiefly effected 
= by the use of opium. , 
The various cases which have now been adduced, 
make it, we presume, quite plain, that there is a | creditor of the late Vlodomir Frenois, heard @ knock- 
spasmodic disease, to which human beings are liable | ing at his gate at a very early hour. He called up 
under certain predisposing circumstances, and which | one of his servants, who went down and opened the 
may be propagated through the medium of morbid | door, and immediately returned with the intelligence 
sympathy, or, to speak mete poopasty, the 
faculty in'a state of disease. mongst the predispos- | person concealed, wished to speak with Mr : 
ing causes to this malady, the first is certainly nervous | 1m private. Mr Burnett rose, threw on his dressi 
| weakness, whether it may arise from great physical a 
ae turned to Mr Burnett as he entered. Rather sur- 
presse anc supersti 10us peasan ry 0 yermany in e | 
{ fourteenth century, of the over-tasked monotonously- | 
| | 
| | justice. On the following day, he was brought before 
the criminal court, accused of robbing the late Clodo- 
mir Frenois, the crime being conjoined with breach 
| of trust and violence. Moon smiled at the charge, 
with all the confidence of a man who had nothing to 
4 
faintness, and then fell into a motio and ap- | 
, parently cataleptic condition. For years cherwenks, in his service, had ever heard the pretended robbery 
Sepocially during summer, similar occurrences fre- | even once mentioned by Frenois during his life. 
quently took place, but not always with the same 
. 4 symptoms, for women especially often fell into con- 
vulgions, and raved furiously, writhing their bodies : 
into various shapes, and uttering the most dismal cries. “I will avouch my innocence,” replied M 
: It would have = easy perhaps to counteract these | 3 
- disorders. A sensible clergyman, newly introduced | 
to his charge. finding the service much impeded colonial law. 
| John Moon,” said the judge, in a voice broken by 
| | some peculiar emotion, “ t is before your late master 
© Uru 3 eCUe churen | that you will have now to assert your innocence, and 
instantly carried out and plunged into the neighbour- 
ing lake. From that time the malady was heard of 
no more in that tion. 
A disorder of kind, called the leaping 
about the same time in Forfar- 
. According to a writer in Sir John Sinclair’s 
Statistical Account of Scotland, “ Those affected with 
it first complain of a pain in the head, or lower part 
of the back, to which succeed convulsion-fits, or fits of 
dancing, at certain periods. During the paroxysm, 
have all the appeararce of dissenting 
their bodies in various ways, and leaping and spring- 
ing in a surprising manner, whence the disease has “ 
derived its vulgar name. Sometimes they run with 
astonishing speed, and often over dangerous passes, to 
some place out of doors, which they have fixed on in 
| might prove to be a mere accidental likeness between . 
avowal as that of the prisoner, extracted in a moment 
themse nature be exhausted.” 
t a cotton manufactory at Hodden Bridge: in 
Lancashire, on the 15th February put a and disclose Dy what chance the tomD which s0 late 
mouse into the breast of another who a 
dread of mice. The girl was immediately 
into a fit, and continued in it, with the most vidlent 
= for twenty-four hours. On the following 
three more girls were seized with fits similar to 
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her the beloved being for whose sake she had quitted 
vows, rejoined husband, no more to 


all seasons of the year. A failure of the crop, or even 
an improvident use of an abundant supply, frequently, 
use 


however, causes the necessity of resorting to th 
of other species of food ; and oatmeal, butter, 
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REPORT RESPECTING THE IRISH POOR. 


Tue Sixth Annual Report of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners has just been published. 
devoted to matters connected ut from 
what is said, the gratifying fact may be learned, that 
the new law is in all working well, and fulfill- 
ing the expectations of its projectors. The rule, which 
is inflexibly acted upon in all the combined parishes 
or unions, of placing relief for the able-bodied upon the 
simple alternative of coming into the workhouse, has 
been attended with the best results. Masses of indi- 


Hi 
Big 


parted to it by the addition of a herring, which is 
rally eaten by the heads of the family, the chil- 
ren dipping the potatoes into the sauce in which it 
was cooked. Illness appears to be most prevalent at 
those seasons of the year when water is used as the 
only beverage. Frequently lard with salt is boiled in 
water, and the potatoes dipped into this mixture, 
which is called dip. ; 
Labourers employed by farmers, who are obliged, 


in aid of their Mer The demoralising practice of 
iving money in aid of to able-bodied labourers, 
is not yet altogether abolished, but it is annually declin- 
to | ing, and will ultimately be unknown. At the present 
time, there are still 799 parishes in England and Wales 
which have not been brought under operation of 
- | the Poor-Law Amendment Act, containing a popula- 


* No, re man ; ‘but I know his anxiety to | tion of more than two millions of souls. by the terms of their contract, to feed them, are, in 
obtain one for di and took it upon me to come The bulk of the volume is devoted to ings | many instances, better off than those who receive full 
and offer him this . For mercy’s ” con- | in Ireland, in reference to the extension of the law to 


money wages, and cater for themselves, Butter, eggs, 
milk, and even meat, are occasionally furnished them ; 
but if left to his own resources, the nasa. Sane 
tastes animal food. Porri composed of 

boiled in water, with salt pepper, is a frequent 


substitute for 
There is little doubt that the pernicious custom of 
whisky-drinking has hitherto myo the domestic 
comforts, by tending to deteriorate the quality of the 
food used by the It would be 
agar wa to reason u the future effects likely to 
produced by the reformation in this respect 
ing at the vi ops, W groceries a3 as 
spirits are sold, I find that there is an inerease in the 
sale of the former, more than in the ratio to the de- 
crease of the latter, and that tea, coffee, and bread, are 


that country. The business of sectioning the country 
and building each, has 

m actively carrying on ut t year, 
The saniber of aioe declared up to the 25ch of 
March 1840, is 104, and 30 more will probably com- 
plete the total number of unions into which lreland 
will be arranged. The formation of unions was fol- 
lowed by elections of guardians by the rate-payers ; 
and the new measures seem <eck to have produced 
satisfaction in the various districts. Sixty workhouses 
have been contracted for, and are now in p' of 
erection. The houses of the old charitable founda- 
tions are likewise in the course ef being remodelled 
to meet the aomngrnants of the new system, which 


sent him away, and carried the body to my cabinet. 
The whole of the household had previously been vent 
out of the way on purpose, and 

into execution the plan which had struck me. The 


of guardians concur in representing, that as soon as | now purchased by the poor for consumption in their 
man may do can now injure thee ;| the workhouses in their respeetive jurisdictions are | cabins, and public coffee-shops are i in most 
yet me if I y disfigure thy lifeless sub- | ready for the reception of inmates, all public beg- | of the towns. 


Perhaps it may not be out of place to state here, 


express a hope | that there is also a remarkable improvement in the 


that a t act will be passed, similar to that | dress of those who were formerly addi to drunken- 
, and, when my own hour comes, we rest | which applies to England. It may seem hard that | ness; and this, in yay er with the fact stated 
in the tomb to which thou shalt be borne ptupeus cheutéant be allowed % cpl clas trem the above, affords a proof that the poor y are be- 


charitably disposed ; but in all matters of this kind 
we must consult general, not individual, advantage. 
Beggary is a disgrace in a civilised community. It 
argues that society is in a wrong condition. The least 
that can be said of it is that it is a nuisance, and is 


At this portion of the merchant’s narrative, the 


The number of meals eaten du the day by the 
{ 


lied it to my own person, I fired 
such a di t as it impossible for 
keenest eye to detect the substitution which had been 


the plainest habit I could get, I then 

dressed myself anew, shaved off the whiskers which I 

‘was accustomed to wear, and took other means to alter 

an i i betra 


exclusively on the bene t. We rejoice, therefore, 
that by the law as now constituted for Ireland, every 


women is almost invariably less than consumed 


age require fully as much as a full-grown woman to sus 
tain them, at the period of life when muscular expan- 
Huviay ere Sides tall thing the 
r Haw a 
the food consumed by individuals 


i and nature of 
daring at first to betra the appearance of wealth, | an * various parts of the country. It appears from this, 
he had lodged the whole of the stolen money. I have Two of the most instructive in the that in most places the b ana ied man 
brcught it with me, and alse sufficient proofs, sup are those on the dietaries in | is about four and a-half pounds of ; dinner the 
ixg Lis confession of this day to be set aside al r, | Ireland, by Messrs and assistant same, but herrings or lard are when milk 
to cunvict him of the crime with which he stands | law commissioners. Mr Hawley Sie no te Ste: is scarce ; supper is seldom taken. Women eat about 
charged. + fy Banal cane 2 continued Clodimir account of the common the people :— less of potatoes daily. Rarely is bread or 
e118, wi of «That id, wi 


wiey alludes, universal diet 
restore my family to their place in society, and to | will hardly be necessary to state, that I have found | consists of from eight to nine pounds of potatoes, and 
redcem the credit of a name on which no blot was left the use of this vogetable to vail in all parts of my | two and a-half pints of skimmed or buttermilk daily. 
district. The grand object of the when plant- | The weight is calculated with the potatoes raw; there 
shall transmit unstained to my children, and my ing the potato, ie to raise the langst crop on the is a loss of two ounces in every a in boi 
children’s children.” smallest extent of land ; and with this view the sorts | In hospitals, and houses of , from six 
Jehe, Moon, whew guilt wes thus suddenly and called lumpers and whites are generally preferred, ounces of oatmeal made into porridge are in 
strangely laid bare to world, did not retract the | as being most. prolific ; they are, however, of a very | many instances substituted for the potatoes at break 
eonfession which he had made in the extremity of his | inferior and a watery nature, and the loss in cooking | fast ; and sometimes a kind of potato soup is given for 
terror, and, without tai. sentenced | reduces them in much more than the superior | dinner. There is, therefore, reason to believe, that 
him to confinement for life in the prisons of the | kinds; but as.the gross of these potatoes, on | hitherto the diet afforded in jails and hos has 
colony. any given portion of is considerably than | been superior to the ordinary food enjoyed by the 
The news of Clodimir Frenois’s re-a spread | that of any of the other sorts, they continue to hold | humbler orders out of these establishments. 
rapidly, and the high esteem in which his character | the preference. The market value of the several sorts | We now come to Mr Haill’s report, which consists 
was held led to an universal rejoicing on the occasion. | corresponds with their quality, and the cheapness of 
e, im ro i reason to o 
shouts. It would be vain to attompt any desription use- for tet 
saw 


i 


—— 
> ly substituted for it, particularly in the mon‘ | ; 
operation which generally commences about first 
en & Sage, Milk, after being skimmed, as in 
the state of buttermilk, in the districts where dairy = 
sumed being regulated by the nature of the district i 
and the consequent supply, which varies according to — 
the season of the year, being of course least plentiful > 
in the winter months. When the supply of milk fails, ; 
water becomes the only beverage of the working class ; i 
and their dry meal of potatoes has then a relish im- _ 
viduals are now employed, and living as independent = 
houlders, and in it the body of a man newly buried, | labourers. who formerly relied upon a parish allowance ; 
which was destined for my nephew, the physics 
then living with me. The scarcity of bodies for d & 
08 She const Js compels whe 
procure them any possible secret means. |. 
my nephew request you to bring this body? said 
mued the sexton, ‘do not betray me, sir, Or 1 shall = 
lose my situation, and my family’s bread.’ 
mind, and iring bosom hopes 
of continued life and recovered honour. I stood fora : 
few minutes absorbed in thought, and then, recollect- 
ing myself, I gave two pieces of gold to the resurrec- 

: tionist, the sum which he had expected. Telling him — 
to keep his own counsel, and that all would be well, I ima 
| 

| 
body was fortunately of the same stature as myself, 
and like me in sears Bony I knew the man ; he had : 
been a poor offender, abandoned by his family. ‘ Poor | in the Dublin and Cork unions. The various boards } 
vial » preve UU ging anc nendican agra. cy Cease 0 } 
twenty families! And should success attend my - 
atte 
dren 
belo | 
nence from imtoxicating liquors has now placed with 
most lively interest Was excited in the court, and testi- their reach. - 
fied even by tears from many of the audience. Frenois 
thus proceeded :—“I then off my clothes, 
and dressed the body in them. is accomplished, I | practically a tax on the benevolent for the support of CIPCUILBSLALICES, ely, SE > y 
took up the pistol, and with a hand more reluctant | the poor, while the more churlishly oe but net | the locality, the supply of fuel, and the supply of food. & 
the feast wealthy, escape. Thus, in Dublin, under the | In the short days in the months of November, De- ia 
old state of things, the entire charge for the r fell | cember, and January, in manufacturing towns, and at — 
times when turf is scarce and dear, the supply of po- | 
tatoes falling short, and employment scarce, supper is 
made. househelder in ordinary circumstances will be com- meer omitted ; but at other times, and under ue 
lled to pay his fair share for the support of his poorer | different cireumstances, particularly where hard la- i” 
eedeen. establishment of workhouses, to which | bour has to be performed, a third meal is partaken of. 
every man, woman, and child, in a state of destitu- The quantity of food consumed by able-bodied a 
tion may resort for relief, is tho ony effectual remedy | 
against the nuisance of begging, because it leaves no | by able-bodied men, but in quality it is amy st 
ing saw me on a French vessel on my way to a | excuse whatever for the application of the mendicant, | lar. Males up to sixty years of age consume fully as i 
distant land—the native country of my ancestors. | and permits us with a safe conscience to refuse his the of 
The expectations which had led me to the execution | request. The country which possesses no workhouses | above sixty very little less. The same proportional : 
, Oh ete wee 0 Bee I knew that | or other establishments for the ready relief of the | consumption of feod is also observable in women. 
John Moon, the man who had robbed me, and who pullin There is more difficulty in obtaining any correct data 
now stands at the bar of this court, had formed con- monstrous, crime ; in fact, it consigns myriads of un- as to the relative consumption of food by children of 3 
nexions in this island, which would in all probability | fortunate creatures to pinching penury and starvation. | all ages ; but from the best information a - 
We are not overlooking here that the more important | I am led to suppose that those upwards of ten years 
death gave him the promise of security. In this 
have not been disappointed. I have been equally for- | ef the humb ee eS ee them 
tunate in other respects. ie sae teeing Ser- above that degree of want which induces despair and 
vant remained here in imaginary safety, I have been | recklessness, and the effects of which have alread ia 
| | 
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be more abundant or better than that of the poor man 
maintaining himself in independence by his industry. 
In England it has been found very difficult to preserve 
this principle ; it was almost impossible, in many dis- 
tricts, to prescribe a diet less abundant, and of inferior 

ity, than that of the majority of the labouring 


and at the same time sufficient to keep the | tain 


inmates of the workhouse, belonging to the same 
classes, in health and It is well known to 
all who have accurately inquired into the matter, that 
the diet ordered or ‘allowed by the poor-law commis- 
sioners for the English wo uses, is in many, not 
to say in most instances, superior in quality, and more 


nutritious than the ordinary diet of the poor ; a fact 
attested by the generally observable in 
the condition of the inmates, within a short period 


after their admission into the 

Such being the case in en , it must be expected 
that the difficulty of An op he dietary of the 
peupers, 80 as not to out the additional induce- 
ment of superior food to those who may be already 
oo, by the prospect of shelter and clothing, to 
seek relief from the union, instead of working for a 
livelihood, will be even greater in Ireland. And yet, 
exactly in proportion to the difficulty of adjusting the 

according to this principle, is the necessity of 
being careful to do s0 ; Neenass, where subsistence is 
ious, scanty, and unwholesome, and, such as it 
not to be obtained without severe exertion, a 
ply of food, even of tolerable quality and in mode- 
rate quantity, yet provided regularly and without fail, 
becomes almost irresistibly attractive to the poor. 
‘Where such is the case, there is great danger of those 
tests becoming ineffectual, whereby some security is 
given that none but the actually destitute are relieved ; 
and when once pauperism becomes on the whole, and 
in the estimation of a large portion of the poorer classes, 
more eligible than independence, evils which cannot 
be contemplated without dread are sure to follow. 

It is matter of notoriety that meat is rarely, if ever, 
tasted by the Irish peasant ; and the fact of its being 
almost universally excluded from the dietaries of public 
institutions, shows that the change in his habits and 
circumstances in life that a man undergoes when he 
becomes an inmate of any of them, does not render 
a change of diet necessary for his well-being. This 
almost general rule may be proved by the few exce 
tions that occur. Your assistant commissioner, Mr 
Phelan, whose medical knowledge and professional 
experience add great weight to his opinion, when dis- 
cussing this point in a report on dietaries, writes as 
follows :—‘The dietaries of prisons are of three descrip- 
tions—bread dict, mixed diet, and vegetable diet. 
Each consists of only two meals. The first, for various 
reasons, is in most use: but, from no inconsiderable 
acquaintance with prison discipline, I am satisfied 
that the third is the best—that which would keep the 
prisoners in better health. ‘This consists of stirabout 
and new milk for breakfast, and potatoes and skimmed 
milk for dinner’ And again, in another part of the 
same report, he says, ‘ ether meat or broth should 
be allowed in our workhouses is a matter of doubt with 
me, as those who are likely to become the inmates but 
rarely obtain either at their own residences, or at their 
own expense, except perhaps about three or four times 
ayear. If meat be at all allowed, it should be ex- 
tremely well boiled, so that the — or vegetable 
porridge prepared with it may be at dinner in- 
stead of milk, and that the meat itself will be consi- 
dered as of less value than such soup or porridge. I 
have come to this conclusion from having frequently 
found, to 7 very great annoyance, that more serious 
affections of the bowels occurred within the twenty- 
four hours after meat and broth had been used in the 
Clonmel House of Industry, than during the remainder 
of the week.’” 

Mr Hall having submitted the subject to the consi- 
deration of the guardians of the South Dublin Union, 
& committee of the body reported in complete agree- 
ment with the views above expressed, and proceeded 
to that therefore two meals a-day would be 
sufficient for the paupers in the workhouse, namely, 
a breakfast and dinner. “They advise,” says the report, 
“that on two days of the week the dinner should consist 
of of ox-heads shins, and coarse 
pieces together with potatoes, to be mashed 
up therein; the allowance for each adult pauper to 
four pounds of potatoes, weighed before cooking ; 
on the other five _ potatoes and buttermilk, 
allowance for each adult being four pounds of 
toes (weighed raw), and one pint of buttermilk. ‘They 
advise that the breakfast every day should consist of 


of kind, 
but in less quanti with a portion of bread, be 
vided forthe and infirm 


gf 


i 
3 

8 


5 


fis 
iit 


extent make general principles yield to what is locally 
expedient. At the same time, it is not to be over- 
that even where it consists only 
two meals, is one superior aggregate weight 
to any other diet which has ever been statisti 


own, indeed, that we are a good deal surprised at 


or relief, it must be, upon the whole, where there is 
open-air exercise along with it, healthy and sustaining. 


VISIT TO A SUGAR HOUSE. 

A sHort time ago curiosity led us to visit an establish- 
ment for the refining of sugar, and we were equally 
pleased and surprised to observe the extraordinary im- 
provements which in latter times have taken place in 
that branch of manufacture. What with improved 
modes of clarifying and boiling, the art of sugar refin- 
ing has been almost entirely altered in character within 
the last twenty or thirty years. 

Sugar, as is generally known, arrives from the place 
of its produce in a brown or raw mass, which is a 
concretion of the juice of the sugar-cane, divested of 
its molasses or uncrystallisable syrup. This coarse 
material, on being brought to the establishment of the 
refiner, is in the first place put into a vessel with water, 
and subjected to a process of purification ; but this 
early stage of the manufacture possesses little interest, 
and we therefore pass on to the second, which consists 
in draining the partially cleansed liquid through a bed 
of bone charcoal. The manner in which the draining 
is performed is not always the same, there being con- 
stantly improvements and alterations upon it ; it may, 
however, be described as follows. A black granulated 
substance, bearing an exact resemblance to gunpowder, 
and made by braying charred bones, is purchased in 
large quantities by sugar refiners from the manufac- 
turers of the article. As much as perhaps a ton of 
this substance is placed in a large chest lined with 
lead, and haying outlets at the bottom for the escape 
of the liquid. Upon the bed of charcoal so prepared, 
there is sent a flow of syrup for the purpose of filtra- 
tion, and, strange to say, notwithstanding the blackness 
of the powder, the liquor is found to run from it very 
nearly pure and light in colour. Much of the brown 
colouring property of the sugar is thus deposited in 
the charcoal, which, after a certain length of time, 
requires to be washed away, when the substance is 
again charred in retorts and again applied to this 
exceedingly useful process of filtration. The em- 
pleyment of charred bones for this object is of com- 
paratively modern date, and was the discovery of a 
Frenchman. It has greatly lessened the expense and 
simplified the process of refining. 

The having now undergone all its prelimi- 
nary nrifiections, removed pen in which it is 
to be Boiled, that being necessary to cause it to granu- 
late or crystallise. It is at this point that we see the 
most remarkable improvement in the art of refining. 
Formerly, the boiling was effected in large open pans 
heated beneath by a fire. Neither open pans nor fire 
are nowused. The boiling is effected in closed copper 
vessels by means of steam. It may here be men- 
tioned, that little or no fire is now employed in any 
branch of refining, all the heating that is desirable at 
the various stages in the process being now accom- 

lished by steam, conducted in iron tubes from 

ilers kept constantly in operation. Thus we find 
heating vessels at all parts of the establishment, and on 
wooden floors, from the garret to the cellar. A steam 
engine is at the same time kept at work, performing 
a variety of offices, including the raising up of hu 

ouse. 


There are few ta uid articles of food, those 
of vegetable product in particular, which are not in- 
jured y by boiled at a temperature of 212 degrees, 
but, to il them at a less heat, it would be necessary 
heric pressure from their sur- 

attended with a considerable 


the 
has permitted this to be effectually done. 
ugh a pipe into a 
h is a flattened sphere in » Measuring six 
in diameter, and from four to five feet deep at 
middle. On the top of this flattened round vessel 
thero is a raised part, resembling a kettle with a lid, 


syru 
made of copper, 


The vessel is thus quite close, and im to 
the outer air. Ail thing being prepared for boiling, 
the air-pump, wrought ye steam-engine, begins 
work, and draws off the air in the pan, as well as 
vapour which arises in the ebullition. By 


Fes 


arrangements in the process, all that is valuable in 
the withdrawn vapour is condensed and saved as it. 
so that nothing is lost to the manufac- 


passes out, 

turer. Except for the care taken in this 
loss incurred by pumping off the saccharine 
would be immense. e withdrawal of the 
spheric pressure from the surface of the liquid, 
it to boil at a temperature of about 150 
which the good qualities of the sugar 
deteriorated. Having boiled the proper 

—_ g a plug and into 

vessel for thei reception on the floor below. 


vessel employed in this office was in i 
called the cooler, because in it the liquid was 


5 


5 
i 


fa 
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are of unglazed brown earthenware, and conical in 
form. They are of different sizes, according to the 
size of the loaf which is required, or from about twelve 
to twenty inches in depth. They are supported in rows 
on the floor, or in a frame with the bi open end up- 
permost ; in the narrow pointed tip below, there is an 
orifice which is at first closed by a bit of twisted paper, 
but afterwards opened to allow a drainage of the 
coarser particles. The inverted cones are now left to 
cool, the temperature of the air around being gradually 
lowered, to assist and modify the process of crystallisa- 
tion. At one time it was customary to place layers of 
pipeclay, in a liquid state, on the surface of the cooled 
mass in the cones, for the purpose of pressing down the 
refuse liquid ; the more improved practice now consists 
of substituting for the clay certain quantities of refined 
sugar liquor, which runs through the loaf, and draws 
off the coloured molassy matter by the inferior orifice. 
This matter, as in the case of all droppings through- 
out the process, is carefully preserved, and forms one 
of the varieties of the saccharine product. 

pone | drained, the loaves are taken from the 
cones, and dried or baked in an oven raised to a tem- 
perature of from 130 to 140 degrees, by means of 
steam. Formerly, the baking was effi by a stove, 
and hence the danger of fire in the old sugar-baking 
establishments. After being baked, the loaves may 
be said to be ready for mar and are individually 
Fo up in blue paper, as we see them in the shops of 


Such is a rough sketch of the modern ss of 
refining, in which, for the sake of intelligibility, 
we have avoided saying any thing of the different 
qualities of the article which are prepared. It must 
be understood, however, that the original raw sugar, 
in the course of its refinement, produces at least four 
kinds of material—double refined loaves, usually of 
about ten pounds iz weight each ; coarser loaves of 
four or five times that weight, called lumps, which are 
largely used by confectioners, &c.; a very coarse 
brown sugar called bastards, which is used only by 
the humblest classes ; and, lastly, treacle or molasses. 
The produce of a hundredweight of raw sugar, in 
former times, was estimated at about sixty-four pounds 
of double and single refined lumps, fourteen pounds of 
bastards, twenty-eight of treacle, with six of trash er 
deficiency. In Spe re of improvements in the 
manufacture, but chiefly by the use of the Semen pote 
a greater proportion of refined lumps is now p’ 
from the same quantity of the article, to the benefit 
both of the maker and consumer. An idea of the great 
value of the vacuum pans may be had from the fact, 
that the inventor, near the expiry of his — rea- 
lised, in all probability, not less t L.40,000 a-year 
for liberty to use it ; some manufacturers - 1.3000 
annually for this important privilege. patent 
being expired, any one may now freely use the vacuum 


pans. 
The quantity of refined ape mats from any given. 
tity of the raw material, depends not only on these 
improved the original of the 
sugar em . In this respect sugars differ very 
comsdurahiy, some being coarse and brown in quality, 
and others more pure and light. I was very 
sensible of this, on being conducted into the store of. 
the sugar-house after having seen the various opera- 
tive departments of the concern. On a table there lay 
spread out a number of samples of raw sugar ready 
for the inspection of customers ; and having observed 
that these were generally of a coarse ap ce, the 


Pp | taining a quantity a mue er q . 
This’ “will o 


of course be a much dearer 


‘sugar.” “No such thing,” he answered, “ that 


is much cheaper, but we cannot offer it for ~ 
“ For what reason f” | inquired. “Because that fine. 
sample is sugar from Brazil, and it is not allowed to 


j | into which the vapour rises, and to which an air 
t pump is attached. The steam for heating is con- 
4 ucted from a boiler to a vacant space between the F 
; outer and inner shell of the lower part of the pan 
ascertained. diet 1€ WOrKINg people 0 ri- 
: clas in general is about twenty-four ounces of solids 
4 | per day, chiefly meal, and only in small part animal 
| food. Against this, nine pounds of potatoes, watery 
4 | as the root is, makes a good a nce. We must 
| daily diet. In weight it is immense, and we suspect : 
that, though unvaried, and attended by little relish 
4 
down from 220 to 180 degrees, the latter being the 
temperature at which may best be 
t effected. In the present day, the cooler has become 
{ a heater, for with the aid of steam enclosed round its 
sides, it is now used for elevating the temperature of 
the liquid from 150 to 180 degrees. The thick and 
viscous syrup being now fully prepared, is transferred 
| from the heater, in copper ladles, to the moulds in 
| which it is to cool and become firm. These moulds 
' 
q 
i} 
When it was the practice to boil the syrap in 0 _ 
pans, the ye as a matter of course, was Gipesel to 
the pressure of the atmosphere, which prevented it 
meal DOMed Into SstIrabout, and new muk; the al- | from arriving at the i or boiling point till it 
lowance for each adult pauper being seven ounces of | reached a temperature of 220 degrees—a pitch of heat 
meal, and _ - _ of milk.” | which impaired the quality of the sugar, while the | 
officer.” 
It thus appears, that, in organising the workhouse | 
degree of trouble and expense to the operator. The 
‘ 
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be introduced into this country except at such a heavy 
duty as amounts almost to 2. prokibition. We can 
22s. 6d. per hundredweight, but being 
63s. of duty, we are compe gt ogee 
i ich you see on the table, 
which, with 25s. 3d. of duty, is raised to 
pass 


one hear of such a piece of absurdity 
Before leaving the establishment, my friend 
ened me with a few more details the sugar 


trade. It was a subject I had never before known 
any thing of, and therefore the information had all 
the effect of novelty. Perhaps the reader may allow 
me to retail a few particulars for his advantage. 

Up till the year 1839, there was no material reduc- 
tion in the quantity of sugar imported from the West 
Indies, East Indies, and Mauritius, but in that year 
quite a new state of things arose ; there was a falling 
off in the imports from thence to the extent of from 
8000 to 9000 tons ; the usual imports of 210,000 tons 
having fallen to 201,900 in one year. We are at the 
same time informed that there will be a much ter 
deficiency this present year. Fortunately, while there 
has been a decrease in the production of West India 
sugar, there has been an increase in that of Siam, Java, 
and the Phillipine Islands, where the culture is carried 
en by free labourers. Lately, there were 10,000 tons of 
this sugar lying in bond in London ; but being foreign, 
and not from a British nee tg it could not be bought, 
except, as above mentioned, at a prohibitive duty. 
Foreign grown sugars, whether raised by free or com- 
pulsory labour, being thus practically excluded from 
the home market, while the scarcity of colonial su 
continues to increase, the result is that we are volun- 
tarily paying more than double price for all the sugar 
we use. In other words, if the people thought proper 
to buy and consume foreign sugar, paying upon it the 
same duty as is laid upon the West India —_ 
they would have it for 47s. 9d. per hundredweight, 
instead of 85s. 6d.—in plain terms, every poor man 
might have for 7d. that for which he now pays Is. It 
appears that by this our. fancy for buying from a dear 

of a cheap shop, we are absolutely giving 

away about L.4,000,000—some say L.5,000,000—an- 

n . We are assured that if the present self-im- 

dearth continues, the loss will not be less than 
£.6,000,000. 

This magnificent self-denial on the part of John 
Bull is only equalled by his generosity to other nations. 
‘Though he will not buy cheap foreign sugar for his 
own use, he has no objection w r to supply others 
with it to their heart’s content. Foreign sugars—the 
produce of free or compulsory labour, it is all the same 
which—are imported in large quantities to be manu- 
factured into refined loaves in bonded warehouses. 
London is the great seat of this trade. The sugar is 
brought in ships up the Thames, landed on wharfs 
which are secluded by lock and key from the public, 
and, after being — those processes of art which 
I have already described, is again put on board ship, 
and sent abroad to any country which will buy it. 
By this poengenest, fine lump sugar, such as we are 
buying here for 112s. per hundredweight, or 1s. per 

nd, is exported to the continent or elsewhere at 

s. or 38s., or something like 4s. or 5s. below what 
we are paying for common treacle ! ! ! 

These things appear so inconsistent with ordinary 

inciples of action, that the mind can hardly be 

ught to that point of credulity to believe them. 
Unfortunately, they are but too true, as the exces- 
sive dearth of an important article of daily food, 
not to speak of other evidence, amply testifies. As 
a snettien of legislation, we have no wish to intrude 
either an opinion or observation on the subject. We 
only take the liberty of layi 
a few facts intimately co with their domestic 
expenditure and comforts. It has been observed 
as a feature in social life, that the state of civilisa- 


before our readers 


remark, 
brought to the melancholy conclusion that the condi- 
tion of the people of this country is suffering a dete- 
rioration. Although the population increases 14 per 


y 

of persons in England, it is increasing in a greate 
generally known, the cultivation of the beet-root has 


| the last few in 
France, and other of the continent. Tn the year 

one, the quantity of sugar F eng 
from this source was 80,000 tons, and since es- 


up in various districts of Prussia and central any. 

effect of this augmented supply among our neigh- 
bours has been to check British exports, and to reduce 
the price of sugar on the continent to much below 
what it isin England. We believe, that in most Eu- 
ropean countries, the best lump sugar is now to be 
obtained at 4d. per pound, exclusive of any dut which 
may be chaigui upon it. As the people of Great 
Britain, from a regard for their colonies, will neither 
cultivate bect-root sugar, nor import sugar of any 
kind from foreign countries for home 2 


they accordingly must endure the pecuniary loss an 
privations w such acts of self. impose upon 


RECENT PROCEEDINGS IN AND RESPECTING 

NEW ZEALAND. 
Tue public at large have probably a very vague and 
imperfect idea of the recent proceedings in and respect- 
ing New Zealand. We shall endeavour to bring to- 
gether such particulars of these proceedings as may 
form an historical outline of what we cannot but con- 
sider as among the most important transactions in the 
way of colonial settlement that have taken place in 
our time. 

It may be mentioned, in the first place, that the 
New Zealand Association, of whose designs we gave 
some account in the Journal for December 9, 1837, 
ceased to have a distinct existence soon after that 
period. That association, as well as an earlier one 
called the New Zealand Company, and a private co- 
partnery named the New Zealand Colonisation Com- 
pany, which was established in August 1838, may be 
said to have merged in a “ NEw ZEALAND CoMPaNy,” 
which was organised in May 1839, and is now the most 
conspicuous association of individuals for promoting 
emigration to that part of the world. 

When this company started into existence sixteen 
months ago, the minds of many individuals of all 
orders were ripe for affording it encouragement ; and 
to this circumstance, in some measure, we may attri- 
bute the remarkable success it met with. From the 
Colonisation Company, merged in it, it inherited 
an extensive territory adjoining the Kaipara and 
Hokianga harbours in the northern island ; which 
territory had been recently purchased by the Coloni- 
sation Company, but not surveyed. While as yet the 
new company had formed no other connexion what- 
ever with New Zealand, but entirely upon the faith 
of being able to purchase land and effect settlements, 
it issued proposals to sell, to intending colonists, what 
it might be said as yet not to possess, namely, 990 
sections of land in what was to be the principal settle- 
ment of the company, wherever that might be pitched, 
each section to consist of 100 acres of country land, 
and one acre of town land ; 110 similar sections being 
reserved for the use of native settlers. Thus, the first 
principal settlement was to consist of 1100 sections in 
all, or 111,100 acres. Let the reader mark, these 
sections had as yet no geographical situation ; the 
whole settlement was as yet, we might say, in the 
clouds. Nevertheless, within seven weeks from the 
issue of the proposals, purchasers had come forward 
for all the disposable sections, and the company had 
in its treasury, as the purchase-money, L.99,990. Of 
this sum, however, they professed to have a right to 
only a fourth part. The remainder, L.74,992, 10s., 
was reserved to be employed in carrying out labourers 
to the settlement, according to what we may call the 
Wakefield plan of colonisation, already followed in South 
Australia. It is important to add, that priority in the 
choice of sections was determined by lot. 

This company has had to contend at its outset with 
one great difficulty. The British government refused 
to afford its plan of settlement any countenance, so 
that no provision for maintaining order in the new 
colony could be had, besides what was afforded by a 
gentleman who possessed an old commission as a jus- 
tice of peace in New Zealand, derived from General 
Macquarie, governor of New South Wales. The 
company, nevertheless, proceeded with their scheme, 
and the government soon after found it advisable to 
send out a Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand, 
whose proceedings we shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter. 

The whole procedure of the company, and of those 
dealing with it, forms a singular and striking example 
of that confidence between‘parties which is only to be 


expected in even its simplest forms amidst a commu- 


nity considerably advanced in civilisation. Not only 
of settlement pai before 


was yet known in Britain, nine ships, containing 1125 
emigrants, had been dispatched to There first 
the Tory, of 382 tons, which sailed on the 5th pe 4 
1839, with only six emigrants, but containing Colo’ 

Wakefield, the company’s principal agent for the ar- 


rangement of settlements, and a great store of articles — 


designed to be employed in Vakeleld for land with 
the native chiefs. Colonel Wakefield, it may be re- 
marked, distinguished himself in the Bpanish 
service, and is brother of the author of the well-known 


plan of colonisation followed on this occasion. On 
August Ist, followed the Cuba of 373 tons, with eight 


under Captain W. 
M. Smith of the royal ‘iriillery. In the middle of 
September, the Oriental, Aurora, and Adelaide, re- 
spectively of 506, 550, and 640 tons, proceeded on the 
with a large body of emigrants of both 
classes, of these were from London. On October 
5th, the Duke of Roxburghe sailed from Pl 
with 167 settlers. Three other vessels, one of which 
was from Glasgow, and two from London, sailed before 
= end of the year. were 
ips containing stores, designed to i 
of any deficiency of felt 
uring the early days of the settlement. 


Behold, then, nine vessels proceeding on their voy- 
age to this distant clime, the Tast ignorant of the fate 
of the first, and all of them unknowing of a particular 


destination—the rudiments of a new state all afloat at 
once in search of ground on which it might be set up ! 
The voyage of the Tory was prosperous, and uncom- 
quick. In ninety-six days from Plymouw 
namely, on the 16th of August, she hove in sight 
Cape Farewell, the northern point of the Southern 
Island, and which forms one side of the opening, named 
Cook’s Straits, between the two islands. She lost no 
time in standing through the Straits, and on the 18th 
she anchored in Ship Cove, as nearly as possible in 
the same spot that Captain Cook occupied in his three 
visits to the island. Colonel Wakefield, in his journal, 
describes the Southern Island as forbidding in its 

ce at a distance—“a succession of apparent tl 

tren mountains stretching away from the coast 

they reach those covered with snow in the interior.” 
But, “on nearing the land, you find that the whole is 
covered to the very highest points with timber and 
brushwood, which not till then betray their perpetual 
verdure.” Ship Cove, in the northern island, was a 
beautiful place. “The water, tranquil as an inland 
lake, has ten fathoms’ depth within a ship’s length of 
the shore, which is covered to the water's edge with 
an evergreen forest, consisting of every variety of in- 
digenous tree and shrub, so thick as to be 
penetrable, and presenting to the eye an undulating 
carpet of verdure reaching to the summit of the sur- 
rounding mountains, the highest of which is from 
1200 to 1500 feet. The birds, asin the time of the 
immortal English navigator, fill the air with their 
notes, the mingling of which he has aptly likened to 
the tinkling of small bells; and the sea teems with 
fish, of which we caught enough with hooks and lines 
for the whole ship, before we 4 
consisted of hake, cole-fish, spotted dog-fish, 
flounder, and joe-fish, all of which are eatable. * * 

It being Sunday, after the ship was moored and the 
decks cleared, I dismissed the natives, with a request 
that they would come early to-morrow with what pes { 
had for sale, and went on shore with the naturalist 
other gentlemen of the expedition. The little beach, 
with its springs and rivulets, retains, at the distance 
of nearly seventy years, vestiges of Cook’s visits, in 
the timber cut down but not used by him, the wild 
radishes and cabbages, and the space cleared for his. 
forge and workshop. 
wood is almost impenetrable on the sides of the 
hills from the web of my sa and creepers ; but 
for a hundred yards from the beach there is a swampy 
flat, through which run three rivulets of delicious 
water, which, flowing from the heights, here assume 
a shape before mixing with the water of the bay. 

The soil here and on the hills is very rich, being, in 
fact, the decayed Ay gprs of centuries, and in the 
flat producing a thick carpet of weeds and herbage 
but even were the land cleared higher up, which w 
be a work of time, it is doubtful whether the great 
a would not prevent cultivation for the pur- 
poses of husbandry, though there can be little doubt 
that the vine and Indian corn might be grown up to 
the summit.” 

It was at this time winter in New Zealand; and 
the thermometer ranged between 40 and 56 in the 
shade. “The climate,” says Wakefield, “ very much 
resembles that of the north of Port 3, the most 
lovely days bursting out in the middle of winter. 
Cook’s Straits, where the Tory now was, lies chi 
between the 40th and 41st Is of latitude, 

Colonel Wakefield found no difficulty in commu- 
nicating with the native chiefs ; but it was not so 
to acquire lands, not owing to any disinclination 
the natives to them at a moderate price, but be- 
cause it was difficult to ascertain who were the proper 
owners, or the owners who could convey a pe title. 
feeling of the natives is in favour of 
British settlements. They have tasted the benefits of 
civilisation sufficiently, to be anxious for in» 
creased intercourse with the 
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If toils Tanch naus Me | 
| | 
one of the most striking lectures on political economy | : 
which it had ever been to hear. A | 
instant had served to explain that very incomprehen- 
sible affair, the high price of sugar, of which Mrs 
Balderstone had latter! been making such doleful | 
complainings. This high price, it seems, had arisen 
from no general of the artic there bad been 
only a shortcoming in West India colonies, and rst-class emigrants, and twenty-two labourers, an 
the people of Great Britain had been such extraordi- _ 
nary simpletons as to continue buying bad sugar in _ 
limited quantities from that quarter, at 54s. per hun- m. ; 
dredweight, rather than buy a better article | 
| 
je. 
1 
i} 
ion and physical comfort of a people are generally _ 
proportionate to their use of sugar ; the condition _ 
at least, of most European nations, might be guessed fl 
with tolerable accuracy from this fact in statistics. i) 
eent. annually, e quantity 0 sugar consumed re is. 
mains the same, or, strictly speaking, is falling of. Th ' 
mass of the population evidently cannot keep w i 
the sugar pitch of domestic comfort_they fall back 
upon food Pleasing She Sine, 
nourishing to the system. While the allowance o ff : 
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I distinguish this bargain 
all others that have been made in New Zealand, 
that none of the haggling and petty trading which 
usually take place between the Europeans and natives 


ue property not y 
what has hitherto been consi gor find 
change in similar transactions.” 

The amount of course, is not blished ; but 


“TI had brought with me a person from Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, a trustworthy man, well qualified, 
by his knowledge of the language and habits of the 
people, for the purpose. I left with him saws, tools, 
ioolien seeds, and various articles of trade, in whiclr 
to pay for native labour, and to supply himself with 
food. Warepori undertook to put him up in a new 
house at his village, and render him every assistance. 
I had landed also had 
voyage from England, and her progeny, the goats, 
the poultry. T left Mr S—— ample instructions to 
encourage the natives to build temporary houses at 
Thorndon, to plant and to their pigs 
for their expected visiters ; and supplied him wi 
boards to place on the most prominent spots, on which 
is painted ‘ New Zealand 

his important business set’ ory 
the coast of ‘the Northern Island 

towards the north, and on the 16th October came to 
an anchor off Kapiti, near Evans’s Island. A smart 
battle had just then taken place between the two 
chief tribes in those the Ngatirocowas and 
Ngatiawas, the latter of whom, a comparatively civi- 
lised and pacific race, had acted on the defensive, and 
been victorious. Colonel Wakefield had some inter- 
course with Rau a corrupt chief of the Kafia 
tribe, who had aided and instigated the Ngatirocowas, 
and with Hiho, an amiable young chief of the Nga- 
tiawas ; and, after some deliberations, and one some- 
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| 


ly-formed. eand-bank in 


twenty- that 
for : 


Wakefield judged it 

Ghana with his -buying operations. 
therefore secured all important he 
across the continent to the Bay of I and 
chartered a small brig to go to Kai to take 
He likewise e 


dezvous e emigrant 

Hardy on the age mag 6. t finding none of 
emigrant vessels arriv judged it to cross 
the straits to Port Nich which he did in a whale 
boat, leaving an Englishman to direct these vessels to 
follow him thither. Port Nicholson was the ; “a4 


all others which he thought suitable for 
settlement, and he was pare, 
ters as far as possible for the arrival of the settlers. 

last year reached the port in safety 

7th of last March. 


[ 


to New Zealand, or for those of the native tribes, to 
recognise as valid any titles to land not derived from 
or confirmed by her majesty, but yet, “to dispel any 
apprehension that it was desi to di the 
owners of land acquired on equitable conditions, and 
not in extent or otherwise prejudicial to the present 
or prospective interests of the community,” declaring 
i that a 
be appoi in powers 
to be derived from a Governor and Legislative 

of New South Waies, to inquire into and to report on 
all claims to such lands,” and further intimating that 
“ purchases of land in any of New Zealand which 
may be made from any of the chiefs or native tribes 
after the date of these presents [January 30, 1840}, 
will be considered as null and void, and will not be 


fertile parts of the country, and cut off from all 
communication with the southward. He had 
viously had some conferences with the native chiefs 
relative to the acquisitions of land by the missionaries. 
But unfortunately the proceedings of this officer were 
to. ond unexpected stand on the lst 
of March, by his having sustained a lytic shock 
consequence of this calamity, at proposed to 
——— duty; but when last accounts left New 
Z d, he had resumed his functions, and was nearly 
recovered. He had appointed i of the dis- 
tricts, and fixed on shores of the River and Bay 
of Waitemata as the seat of his future government ; 
selecting the fittest site for the capital of the colony. 
r companies besides that represented by 
lonel Wakefield have in the mean time been taki 
ing the colonisation of New 


were in the way of 

engaged, on the understanding that, out of the L. 

of purchase-money of each section, L.40 was to be ex- 
in ing out labourers. The New Zealand 


8., to survey the same and re 
before any further step. A report from 
tain S dated in last, and of a b 
favourable nature, was received in July, and the com- 
pany then to receive applications for 260 
—— 1 town acre and 100 country acres each, 
L.10 cent. of the | 

expended ing out labourers. In 
isley New Zealand Emigrati Svviety was formod 


Emigration 
with the London company, 


ing to subsequent dispatches, the Tory struck | the 


270 
reason appeared to Colenel Wakefield as if they arts and intimacy of Great Britain ; appreciating the 
cllowed the to be apper protection from their hostile and still savage enemies 
priated to a extent, without looking for any | that British settlers would afford, and anxiously desir- 
and, considering the circumstances, a li > inustering, u | avi 
price, should be given for lands ; and the main diffi- cal, thre hundred armed’ men, and quite | 
culty, as just stated, was to discover the parties who | capable, as thoy have vepentediy proved themselves, | there 
were entitled to with the soil. An immense load never having parted | harge 
Suantity of land hed alreedy been priated by | with a acre of land in their district, by sale or gaged 
Siete pereons or by the misolonary socistiog, withous otherwise, now, for the first time, disposed to make | another small vessel to take him to Port Hardy in 
much ceremony. over their country to me, as the representative of a 4 
Colonel Wakefield sent home a journal brought | body of my countrymen, in consideration of the pro- | 
to the 2d of September, and not long after, he | mises of remuneration and advantage | had held out | 
ef! nce lon to them. Under these circumstances, and following | 
interesting intelligence. The second section of his | out the spirit of my instructions, | determined to act | ‘ 
commences on the 6th of September with a in the most liberal manner in the transaction. More- | 
a of the trade carried on in Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, and other bays connected with Cook’s 
Straits. He describes whalers in the pay of Sydney 
capitalists as being the chief followers of this hazardous 
but profitable commerce, It is estimated that the Of this country 10uld enter Into any operations De- 
whale-fishery produces 1200 tons of oil per annum, 
and that the number of British who compose “ shore- 
in Cook’s Straits and the — the — ‘it 
‘eninsula, are about 500. They are a lawless set sary to some regarding nisation 
le, quarrelling with the natives and among them- New Zealand. In August 1839, it dispatched Captain 
fe natives Were higiiy pieascad W Sir pargain, | Llobson, R.N., as Lieutenant-Governor of New Zea- 
and eager to sell more of theirland. The chiefs care- | land. He arrived at the Bay of Islands on the 30th 
fully examined the articles given in barter, and then | of January, and on that day issued a proclamation, 
= a formal deed, alienating the land for ever. | intimating that the queen did not deem it expedient 
river Oyeroi or Pelorus, where he found the mountain war-dance, the hoisting of the New Zealand | for the interests either of her British subjects resorti 
forest scenery ——- + en: flag, and the formal ceremony of taking possession of 
purchase land, finding it In | the territory, are vividly described. Colonel Waketield 
resented. ‘Returning on the llth, after a ve left a person in charge of his newly-acquired territory. | 
7 made haste thither. He met with a | 
from the chiefs. “ Epuri, an | 
conftirmed, or in any way recogni) » DY her majes iy: 
In terms of this proclamation, it will be necessary 
for all who have purchased land in New Zealand to 
are their rights before the commission. Captain 
lobson left the Bay of Islands on the 17th February, 
declaring it an unfit place to be the seat of govern- 
ment for New Zealand, being distant from the more 
what wild scene, purchased the extensive tracts of 
¢ land on both sides of Cook’s Straits, forming “the 
commanding portions of the two islands.” The goods 
as in the case of Port Nicholson, and ultimately all 
the natives expressed themselves as quite satisfied. 
chased, it was known there were other tribes, 
now dispossessed, who had claims —_ them ; but ‘ 
from Colonel Wakefield apprehended 
0 live in peace, and to have white | no trouble of any consequence. In all cases he took | One of these, the th Company pa om Zealand, 
us. ‘ We are growing old, allud- | care to have deeds of cession formally executed on advertised on the 18th July thet i secured an 
aged chiefs on shore, ‘and want | the spot—a precaution the more necessary, as already | extensive purchase of land, and had sent out orders 
speculators were sending emissaries from me to | for the selection of a settlement. A thousand sections 
: buy up land in New Zealand, on a — its 
soon acquiring a marketable value. For the next 
himself in sailing to different points in Cook’s Straits, 
peo 5 in order to buy up the claims of as many parties as | Mana ana Wauemaa Uo a hy eae valuab! 
lonel Wakefield possible. In cadoling his survey of both sides of | tracts on those harbours (in Northern Island) in 1838, 
HEE into the bay these straits, he gives a table of the native popula- | and sent out a clever young officer, Captain W. C. 
tion of the principal districts, which he estimates as 
Wakelield now proceeded to 
ne’ now a 
deep inlet near the farther extremit: 
across, Island, pe ny Barrett, a merchant, to 
lonel more immediately to the of Cook’s Straits. 
a the first and principal He reached Hokianga en the 2d December, and en- 
with : and in the Bay of Islands, on the opposite or east side 
tount Mi given of the debates, in a sort of ambulatory | of the country. Private settlers are here numerous, of pro 
tates the some of them possessed of considerable tracts of land. weavers from the west of Scotland to New 
position, but not a formidable one ; and after a large | whose right, however, to the land he professed to | concerned, as it is certainly time that -loom 
trajocity had agreed to sal the land, the minority was have bought, was disputed. The natives are not here | labour were deserted. We heartily wish that the 
acquiescent. Wakefield describes his | so fine a people, physically or morally, asin the south, | scheme may meet with that encouragement from the 
purchase :— and not so ready to cede their lands. Colonel Wake- | government and the wealthy part of the community, 
field obtained possession of a tract at Herd’s Point, | whieh appears to be necessary for its success. It is at 
harbour, accessi mes, in the very high- | for compan y—reserved natives since | appeared of an extensive emigration from us- 
F = between New Holland and the Western won that time—and now scrupulously made over to their | tralia to New Zealand. 
land ex oe er ey teens me in then successors. This done, he left Hokianga on the 13th While these proceedings have been going on on the 
oo that of an pe avin. I | December for Kaipara, another important inlet, a little | part of the British, a French expedition has sailed for 
found a race of warlike habits, and but little | farther to the south. At this point, he completed his opr 
‘used to intercourse with Por he emerging | third di h. settlement, but chiefly to with a view to . 
from their barbarism, and to cultivate the whale-Ashery. Penal settlements by both France 
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England have been spoken would | There was another celebrated piece, enacted some | ness is there in the com of mankind, that his- 
= a ene pe eS ae Caroline, | tories like these should be found to interest and awe 
aceomplished. ton Patwesn, Weanes where our was made to play a 
rm | the sovensiqnty of New most 


i 


them !” 
on to some gossip about a later of 
French the author preeeeds any man 


| 
i 


some, will place. and Sir mie ia in a the roofs of the ,» and see where Louis XVI. 
We have only to add, that our sole purpose in pre- | queen’s favour. Presently the shouts of the mob were pn Bm Magner himself, ing upon the 
paring this le is to present a connected po te ment paren pe Ng doings of all the town’s-people below with a te 
of the | and -brickbats and cabbages eame flying | Louis is said to have been such a smart yman 
colonisation of New Zealand, and thi ly upon a legisla- 


pasteboard-bri ha journe: 
ture. At this unpleasant juneture, Sir Hardinge, paced a crown on sad, ave earned coupe 
Secretary-at- War, rises and calls in the mili 
act ends in a general row, and the ignom 


Lord Liverpool, laid low by a brickbat from 


Hi 


i 


H 

fire 


and almost always leather gai and was unri : Charles, on tight- 
and character, which, we dare say, come pretty near | Jong white upper atop 5% Tope, Was 80 and so gentil, that Madame Saqui 
the truth. Papers on such personages as Robert Ma- | represented in the old caricatures, after the . | might envy him. The time only was out of joint. 


M‘CULLOCH, THE MECHANICIAN, 


In the Scots Magazine for May 1789, there is a report 
by Captain Philip d’Auvergne, of the Narcissus fri- 
gate, on the practical utility of Kenneth M‘Culloch’s 
——— The captain, after an eighteen months’ 


volumes, we understand, has already appeared in pe- 
riodical works. A few scraps which we select will 
convey an idea of the author’s style of treating subjects. 
A traveller’s first impression of the streets of Paris 
is conveyed in the following passage :—* But, behold 
us at Paris! The diligence has reached a rude-look- 
ing gate, or grille, flanked by two lodges ; the French 
kings of old made their entry by this gate ; some of 
the hottest battles of the late revolution were fought 
before it. At present it is blocked by carts and pea- 
sants, and a busy crowd of men, in green, examining 
the packages before they enter, probing the straw 
with long needles. It is the Barrier of St Denis, and 
the green men are the customs’ men of the city of 
Paris. If you are a countryman, who would introduce 
a cow inte the metropolis, the city demands twenty- 
four francs for such a privilege: if you have a hun- 
dredweight of tallow candles, you must B nage 
disburse three francs: if a drove of hogs, nine francs 
per whole hog. In the present instance, after a mo- 
mentary pause, one of men in green mounts b 
the side of the conductor, and the ponderous vehicle 
pursues its ‘arom 6 The street which we enter, that 


mensely superior, and earnestly recommends to the 
admiralty introduction into the navy. 
n 


searce any headway oe land. The sea rose 
mendously—at once i 
the motions of the vessel were so fearfully abru 
violent, that scarce a seaman aboard could stand on 
—_ the Chamber of Deputies, 
and stepped out in the court of Versailles, as the most 
— the people who now travel on the railroad. 
e stone figures are not a whit more cold and silent 
than these persons, who used to be, in the old cuckoos, 
so talkative and merry. The prattling grisette, and 
her swain from the Ecole de Droit ; the huge Alsatian 
earabinier, grim smiling under his sandy inoustaches 
and glittering brazen helmet ; the jolly nurse, in red 
calico, ay been to Paris, to show mamma her 


admiration of the whole crew, winning the confidence 

of even the most timorous, to see how quickly and 

readily M‘Culloch’s steering compass reco the 

vacillations communicated to it by the motion of the 

ship and the shocks of the sea, and how truly, in — 
ief i it poi It 


of the Faubourg D pegs od vegas. contrast | darling Lolo, or Guguste; what merry companions | further added, that on the ca ’s recommendation 
to the dark uniformity of a London street, where | one used to find squeezed into the crazy old vehicles | these compasses were tried on board the Andromeda, 
every thing, in the dingy and smo re, looks | that formerly performed the journey ! 


commanded at the time by Prince William Henry, 
our lato king ; so was the prince of 
utility of the invention, that he too became a strenu- 
ous advocate for their general introduction, and testi- 
fied his for the ingenious inventor, by appoint- 
him his compass-maker. M‘Culloch, however, 
not long survive the honour, dying a few years 
poe we to any de- 
gree of certainty rther history im 
compasses. But though onl imperfectly re see | 


The town is certainly the most moral of towns. 
‘You pass, from the railroad station, t a long, 
lonely suburb, with dusty rows of stunted trees on 
either side, and some few miserable beggars, idle boys, 
and ragged old women, under them. Behind 
trees are gaunt, mouldy houses, once, where 
me | the cheap defence of nations gam! swindled, 

intrigued ; whence y princes — away, in gilt 


i d m bread and treacle ; damp rags | which leads the to the place in w 
gloomy prison on your @ prison ing in sun ; 0. broken | by renderi useless and unhappy in every other, 
the a thou- A basking in the same cheerful think we cannot do better than eommunioste 
sand unfortunate individuals of the softer sex now | light. A solitary water-cart j down the | the reader. 
occupy that mansion : they bake, as we find in the wide povement, al spires @ teebte over |" There about forty years on the northern 

ks, the bread of all the other prisons ; they | the dusty thirsty stones.” side of the of Cro an oid farm-h 
mend and wash the shirts and stockings of all the | Louis XIV. expended a thousand million of franes | of those low, , dark-loo! erections of turf 
ee des oe in the erection of Versailles. “In the year 1681, | stone, which survive in remoter districts 
boxes, and they attend chapel every Sunday— | then, the Jom B- a8 baggage, with Scotland, as if to show how little man may sometimes 
oceu can them, sure they have enough cooks, ¢ jesuits, gentlemen, lac- | im in even a civilised country, on the first rude 
of it. * But we ee ‘enelons, Moliéres, Lazuns, \ 4 ter which his necessities o to his ingenuity. 
and are at the Porte St Denis itself. Passing rou Vv ys, Louvois, Colberts, Such was the farm-house of W which Ken- 
the gate, and not under it (after the general custom, new ; old one being left for James of ‘Culloch, the son of the farmer, was born some 
in respect of triumphal ), you cross the Boule- | England, and Jaquettehis when theirtime should | time in the early half of the last century. The family 
mpse of trees and sunshine, and | come. And the time did come, and James 
white ; then, dashing down the | sought his brother’s kingdom, it is on record that | tenants—had held the place from the proprietor 
de Bourbon Villeneuve, a dirty street, which hastened to receive and console him, and Cromarty for more than a hundred years before, and 
seems and the Rue St Eustache, the to Case frees it was deemed quite a matter of course that Kenneth, 
conductor gives a last blast on his horn, and the great which the canaille had turned him. Between brothers | the eldest son, should succeed his father in the farm. 
vehicle clatters inte the court-yard, where its journey | such a gift was a trifle. Never was there a time, in at least this part of the 
is destined to conclude.” Out of the window the king’s august head was one | country, in which agriculture stood more in need of 
an manners on we have court iw. 't > | Was not a cart nor a 


an i cro no ; 
of our habits. te Men are if the taain oh of the farmer had been to 
fate pees Mea ean at tet mp affected by the tale to this day. For a cen raise the least possible amount of grain at the greatest 
the pit, with a speech » ‘ My lords and gentle- ant theve-guarten, have a0 the books that s possible expense of labour. There was the single-stilted 
men ;’ and a company women are intro- | of Versailles, er Sane eS oS plough, that did little more than scratch the surface ; 
duced, and they all wear pinafores; ss if British |‘ Don’t hurry yourself, my ? Oh, admirable | the wooden-toothed harrow, that did hardly so much 
females were in the invariable habit of wearing this | king and christian! what a pitch of condescension is | the cumbrous sledge—no inconsiderable load of 
cuter garment, or slobbering their gowns without it. | here, that the of all the world should go | —for carrying home the corn in harvest; and the 
| baset-woven conical crt, with its rollers of wood, for 
* “ The Paris Sketch-Book,” by Mr Titmarsh. Lendon: John quinn, wom oe gout, wounds, | bearing out manure q now 
Macrone. Two vols. with engravings. 1940, not to walk too fast ! ‘What a proper fund of slavish. inventive hall come into existence 


the pole, “it commanded,” says the captain, “the 


bet any thing sin an exten i - | act of this pilav, the House of Lords was represented, 
consideration that these proceedings are of a generally 
interesting character. XS to the eligibility of New 
Zealand as a place of settlement for individuals de- l 
F sirous of emigrating from their own country, we are | ployed many useful hours ; Madame Elizabeth was P i 
totally unprepared to say one word; and therefore prayers ; meanwhile, the queen was making Pe 
not one word shall be said. Incapable Of con parties with her ladies ; monsieur, the Count d’ Artois, b 
e was culti uence du billet, ' i 
“THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK.”* studying his favourite ets is said that each 
Tur “ Paris Sketch-Book,” as its author Mr Titmarsh member of the august family succeeded remarkably 
has chosen to name it, is a dashing, off-hand work, well in his or her pursuits ; big monsieur’s little notes 
caire, Cartouche, and George Sand, are intermingled pam the | } 
with aecounts of the French school of painting, Napo- 
of lesser importance. A considerable portion of the e lamp-lght prevented our distinguishing the colour | 
in Kittle blue coats, and ToP Boots !” 
All this is certainly very ridiculous, but how, it 
may be asked, are Frenchman represented on the stage 
; in England They are made to appear as thin shiver- | other kinds in use at the time, describes them ss im- a 
y: 
The author does not like to travel by railways, be- : 
cause the rate of speed destroys all romance, a reason er in the winter of 1787, there broke out a a 
too fanciful and poetic to be worth combating. Of | frightful storm, and so violent was the opposition of | 
the journey from the French capital to Versailles, | the wind and tide, that while his vessel was sailing at : 
pow performed by steam. he observes :—“ This little | the rate of eleven miles on the surface, she was makin) | ; 
: 
as though it were painted in India-ink—bla ous ts 
black passengers, and black sky. Here, on the ¢ i) 
trary, is a thousand times more life and colour. J + 
gutter—not a very ject in a city, bu = 
a picture invaluable. On ne of 
dimensions and hues ; some but of one storey ; so & i 
as high as the Tower of Babel. From these the hab 
(and is their favourite street) flaunt 
strips of gaudy calicoes, which give a strange air of | to bed, or of presenting his stockings when he rose, | regarding his various imventions—and they are sal ; 
rude gaiety to the looks. Milkwomen, with a little | or of holding his eaphin when he dined. Tailors, to have been many, and singularly practical—we are 
crowd of gossips round each, are, at this early hour of | chandlers, tinmen, wretched hucksters, and green- | tolerably well acquainted with the story of his early 
4 the morning, selling the chief material of the Parisian | grocers, are now established in the mansions of the | life ; and as it furnishes a striking illustration of that : 
aft-au-lait Gav wine-shons, painted red. and smartly | old neers: cms hildren are velling be doors with | instinct of geni if we may so express ourselves | 
| 
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on this farm, and though its attentions had been 
to the various employments of the farmer, the inte- 
rests of husbandry were to be in no degree improved 

the circumstance. Nature, in the midst of her 

m, seems to cherish a dash of the eccentric. The 
ingenuity of the farmer’s son was to be employed, not 
in facilitating the labours of the farmer, but in invent- 


amidst th of and 
t ami e agitations of a tempest, in con- 
ti 


any occasion that Kenneth’s flock had been left to 

care of themselves, and of his father’s corn to 
boot—and such occasions were wofully frequent — 
Kenneth himself was almost invariably to be found 
in this ravine. He would sit for hours among the 
bushes en with his knife in carving uncouth 


faces on the heads of ing-sticks, or in 

little water-mills, or in ing Lilliputian pumps of 
the dried stalks of the larger hem] and isi 
the waters of the runnel to basins d in the sides of 
the hollow. Sometimes he quitted his charge alto- 
and set out for a meal-mill about a quarter of 
the farm, where he would linger for half 
a time watching the motion of the wheels. 
complained that he could make nothing of 
y,” he said, “ seemed to have nearly as 
other boys of his years, and yet, for 
purpose, he was nothing better than 
, who was an easy, kind-hearted 

tter hopes of him. Kenneth, 
be | little peculiar, and would turn 
was growing up, however, 
ightest, and when he be- 
r the plough, he made a dead 
Se 
ter—any thi i 
His father, after a fruitless struggle to over- 
obstinacy, carried him with him to an ac- 


in Cromarty, an us cabinet-maker. 
y where, he woul 

him by indenture to the mechanic for four years. 
Kenneth’s new master was one of the best workmen 
his profession in the | of 
an intelligent man, too, as well as a superior ic. 
With all his general intel 


fle 


a 
improving in the 
h fo 


3 


Eg, 
= 
Eg 
Ee 


understand the principles on which his master’s va- 
-Fious tools were used and the articles of his trade 


: 
Ee 
Fer 


Half 


ALi 


3 
t 
i 
3 


= 


in it when once procured. Ken- 
trary, was tossed about from to 
and from one establishment to another ; 
ing the 
he did not 


iat 


E 
3 


to him d his luckless boyhood ; and the old woman 
was well. He besides, been enabled to remove 
from his former to a fine airy house in Duke’s 


ary 
Court, opposite St Martin’s Church, for which he had 
engaged, he said, to pay a rent of forty-two pounds per 
annum—@ very considerable sum sixty-eight years ago ; 
and he had entered into an advantageous contract with 
Catherine of Russia for furnishing all the philosophical 


instruments of a new college then erecting in Peters- | 7°**® 


burg—a contract which promised to secure about two 
years’ profitable employment to himself and seven 
workmen. In the ten years which had intervened 
between the dates of his two letters, Kenneth M‘Cul- 
loch had become one of the most skilful and inventive 
mechanicians in London, an in the world. He 
rose geeely into affluence celebrity, and for a 
considerable period before his death, his gains were 
estimated at about a thousand a-year.— Abridged from 
the Witness (Edinburgh newspaper). 


THE CLOUDS. 
(BY MELLEN, AN AMERICAN WRITER. | 


Oh clouds! ye ancient messengers, 
Old couriers of the sky, 


Along the deep ye tower, 
Begirt, as when from chaos dull 
Ye loomed in pride and power, 
To crown creation’s hour. 
Ye perish not, ye passing clouds ! 
But, with the speed of time, 
Ye flit your shadowy shapes, like shrouds, 
O’er each emerging clime ; 


Its clear eternal song, 
Over the path our friends have gone ! 


it that deep and peerless blue 
e hold your journeying— 


immortal way, 
Sailing through realms so near divine, 
O’er ye concenter’d glories play. 


And thus ye circle countless spheres, 
Old spirits of the skies! ‘ 


in 


MERINO SHEEP INTRODUCED INTO RUSSIA. 


bankrupt in 1802, resolved to try fortune anew in Rus- 
landed at Sevastopol. nce, traversing the coun- 
to Nicolaef, he was struck with the Ayan and fer- 

ing to 

= that merinos would thrive on them. 
His fortune then consisted, it might be said, in a piece 


interest: he offered to return to Spain to purchase 
rams; and 
accompany if deemed requisite. He engaged to 


and to have repaid half of the loan. The govern- 
ment agreed to these terms. A vessel was freighted for 
M. Rouvier, who sailed for Spain, provided with letters 
for the Russian embassy at Madrid. On arriving at 
Malaga, the hitherto successful adventurer caught the 
yellow fever, and there lost three months between sick- 
ness and quarantine. This delay nearly caused the 
oo failure of the enterprise ; for when he at length 
reached Madrid, the Russian ambassador had just quar- 
relled with Godoy, and therefore no assistance was forth- 
coming in that quarter. In those days the exportation 
of merinos was prohibited, and only granted occasionally 
as a special favour. After dancing attendance for two 
months, and exhausting all the ante-chamber modes of 
obtaining his suit indirectly, Rouvier solicited an audi- 
w himself at his feet, if necessary, in order to gain 
leave to export a few rams. Godoy said to him, “If 
you had addressed yourself to me in the first place, I 
would have granted your request ; but as you chose to 
make the Russian ambassador your mediator, you may 
return: you shall not have one sheep.” Rouvier accor- 
dingly left Madrid, and returned to Malaga in despair ; 
for the issue of the negotiation was to make his fortune, 
or leave him a . He was about to re-embark for 
Russia, when an hi came to him mysteriously, and 
said, “I know your object: I will dispose of one hun- 
dred rams to you ; name the breed you prefer, and you 
shall have them.” Rouvier of course accepted the 
unexpected offer, and to the enormous 
price demanded. It was se tween them that he 
should ship a slight cargo for the Crimea, to avert sus- 
picion ; then sail, and after dark alter his course for a 
certain cove to the westward of Malaga. If his signal- 
ight should be answered, he was to send his boat on 
ore for the sheep, baggy og All turned out 
as desired ; and, Jason-like, he sailed away triumph- 
antly with the golden fleece. At the Dardanelles he 
at Sevastopol at length with ei remaining out 
of the hundred, and there fe Nan another 
by quarantine. That being terminated, the ship was 
weighing anchor to move into the harbour, half a mile 
distant, when Rouvier, struck by a presentiment of 


He crossed with sheep 


Imagine a ty 
addisted to the y life usual to idle people in a large 


sometimes by her relations for too much, and 
told how unamiable it was to be a blu ing—steal- 

away into her solitary chamber, to pore unaided over 
the difficulties of geometry and and commune 
with the stars. How deep, and and beau 
was the enthusiasm of that y 


] 
t 
’ 
1 


) ’ ~ 
| ability to assist his companion. We have seen one of * 
| Kenneth’s letters to his old master, written about this | g»sculations in hee 
, time, in which he bewails Willie’s mishap, and dwells | 514 the commencement was attended with such diff 
culty and chance, as to make it rather romantic. M. 
Rouvier, a French merchant at Malaga, on becomi 
} this period a wide gap in his story, which all our in- 
bin hove net enabled to ; 
binnacle lamps, which would yield an undiminished | but in a second letter to his mother, now before us, 
are a im 
Kenneth’s first employment was the tending of a | his circumstances and condition. 
flock of sheep, the property of his father, and wretch-| He writes in high spirits. sg hp ym 
= edly did he acquit himself of the charge. The farm | to his desk he had heard from his old friend Willie, | ¥ paper and a pencil. He drew outa memoir, in w 
~ is bounded on the eastern side by a deep bosky ravine, who had gone out to one of the colonies, where he was he di bed the “age 2 exnense of merines in 
through the bottom of which a scanty runnel rather | thriving in spite of his wife. He had heard, too, b Soul, om a nly he oh pe of introduei 
trickles than flows ; and when it was discovered on | the same post from his mother, who had been so kind 
and unowned. This was sent to the minister of the ; 
_ interior. The author demanded a grant of 10,000 dis- 
' a | eatines of land, and a loan of 100,000 roubles without | 
j | } have 10,000 merinos on his land at the end of tweive 
4 / | 
| 
ing, 485 primeval years, 
| Yon still immensity ! 
In march how wildly beautiful 
| 
And thus on broad and furlless wings | 
Ye float in light along, 
Where every jewell’d planet 
Kul, he failed to discover the latent capabilities 0 
a , his apprentice. Kenneth was dull and absent, and — | 
had no heart to his work ; and though he seemed to ‘That silent birthplace of the dew, 
Where life and lustre spring. 
And then, how goldenly ye shine 
pote f the wakeless air! 
silently ye ide 
' And thus in giant pomp ye go, 
On high and reachless range, 
entreated the captain to land him and his flock 
Through centuries of change. at the lazaretto. The captain ridiculed his fears, and 
Wey haw eae naturally objected to lose time in order to gratify a 
whim. Nevertheless, he yielded to the nearly frantic 
gpeniad an teat tn dat hang solicitations of his passenger, and set him on shore with 
O’er God’s retiring wrath. his sheep. Scarcely was he landed, and the vessel under 
The promise and the covenant soll, when © squall took her between the reefs which 
Are written on your brow— form the entrance of Sevastopol harbour, and threw 
Seen her on the rocks, where she bilged and went to pieces. 
Ye bear the memory of the vow. M. Rouvier led his charge to Theodosia. He gave 
y. wth Geciee twenty rams to the minister of the interior, twenty to 
the president of the council, and with forty commenced 
, Ye marshal elements to wars, 
youn jean tn tight, H ully 
eae yer ¥ important addition to his stock from Saxony. He f 
And wave them to the world A 
3 ‘et Yer scatter’d fight realised his promises, and left a large fortune am 
oll his three one of whom had 
Still there, though rent and tempest-hurl'd — Mr Wassel.—Slade’s Travels in Germany and 
the living thunder out, just published. 
tru- © pagean' A MRS SOMERVILLE. 
ew Noh Ae eee Even in the lowest class of rustic geniuses there is some 
Pale faces cluster under ye, stimulus of ambition and companionship ; boys applaud 
and encourage one another; a girl usually hides her 
And shaking hearts bow occupations. Fe on was nothing to § i 
At your sublime rebuke. 
And then, in still and summer hours, city, iked as weil as admired by every one, only chidden 
‘When men sit weary down, 
Ye come o’er heated fields and flowers, 
With shadowy pinions on— 
Ye hover where the fervent earth 
A sadden’d silence fills, 
© 
‘Then how the wakening landscape thrills ! ent the spirit that would “scorn delights and live 
cising its strong energies ow that pure am 
rm ot Your . | plause !— Thoughts on the Ladies of ristocracy. 
me of decay— 
For though ye stay not, hurtling clouds, Low : Published, with permission of the proprietors, by W.S. 
Ye pass like dim away. men.--Printed by Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 
e 


